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ewing Faith 
Democracy” 


ormally, my answer to Dr. 
er’s question in his Presiden- 
essage would be the first one 
pgests: that we can best re- 
d deepen faith in democracy 
aking English “mean all it 
students as human beings.” 
is our job all the time. To 
faith in democracy ultimate- 
ans to renew faith in man, 
him as a whole individual 
personality must be respect- 
vardiess of wealth, status, 
r brains. If we lead our stu- 
freely to see in literature the 
bn humanity of human beings 
ely various, and also the un- 
bn vision of man at his best, 
ed not fear their willing re- 
bh of democracy. 

the generalization “to make 
Seeh mean all it can to students 
“ an beings” is too vague to 
Me much use. It must be seen 
oncretely in terms of what 
ually do in our teaching; it 
be the object of constant re- 
even in normal times; and 
ally in these days the terms 
ing,” “students,” and “human 
” need to be honestly inspect- 
Meaning” can have real mean- 
y in relation to life as our 
ts know it. “Students” must 
ferstood in terms of the men- 
ates in which students ap- 
a literature. “Human beings” 
hbrase worth looking at a sec- 
me when patterns of human 
our (which is hard to separ- 
om human nature) are being 
lly revised. 

Ss not merely that we may 
special obligations in this 
ency, like everybody else. 
seems fairly clear already is 
ve have reached the end of 
ing and the beginning of 
hing else, and that no matter 
he war may develop, college 
ng will reflect the difference. 
Foerster in his thoughtful 
ge suggests a study of kinds 
Tses, especially in the first 
mears. Such a study is long 
pe, but it should not, I think, 
fined to the first two years of 
Throughout our English 
ams we are still attached to 
ent kinds of courses which 
long use have come to seem 
ble. I need not recite the 
Ws forms of organization we 
ound convenient. Undoubted- 
re is merit in them, but per- 
there could profitably be re- 
on this upperclass 
also, 

Te is one type of course which 
k could be used more widely, 
hich might point in the direc- 
pr. Foerster has in mind. That 
}8pproach to literature thru 
eration of the various atti- 
(emotional, intellectual, mor- 
om which literature takes 
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Serene he hatches out his paral- 
lels: 

Chaucer read this and knew a man 
like that; 

Poor Poe was not the first to ring 
the Bells; 

Hamlet was lean till Burbage made 
him fat. 

So spider-like he weaves his web. 
He knows 

Sources and influences, loves and 
wars; 

And thus by delicate woofs his 
salary grows, 

His reputation as a scholar soars. 


The Scholar Spider 


Only when indigestion murders 
sleep 

Rise momentary doubts. He won- 
ders why, 

Though words of genius unto gen- 
ius leap 

All bounds and soar and fuse and 
fire the sky, 

He lingers on in dusty stacks and 
dim, 

The deathless classics have no 
word for him. 
= W. L. Werner, 

State College, Pa. 


much of its meaning, tone, and col- 
our: the naturalistic, humanistic, 
marxist, romantic, and so forth. 

The material of such a course 
should cut across types and periods. 
It should include poems, plays, fic- 
tion, and essays which are good 
reading in themselves and which 
can also be used to demonstrate 
different ways of looking at exper- 
ience. The investigation should 
proceed from particular to general. 
Such a study would involve reading 
the lines and also reading between 
the lines to detect basic assump- 
tions which the author may not 
have consciously formulated. Among 
other things, it would lead to ob- 
servation of how the writer’s dom- 
inant attitudes shape his view of 
himself, of other men, of society as 
a whole, and of the universe; how 
they influence his choice of material 
and his interpretation of character; 
in fact, his whole set of values. 
The presentation within a single 
coure? of writers who see things 
very differently makes it possible 
to exhibit them more clearly in re- 
lation to each other. 

In such a course the emphasis 
can be put on any one of a num- 
ber of interests, including purely 
literary criticism; but one interest 
which cannot be ignored is man’s 
conception of himself and his atti- 
tude to other men. And since my 
definition of democracy includes a 
recognizable conception of man’s 
nature and of the way men should 
live together, the road clearly leads 
in the direction Dr. Foerster has 
indicated. It is not a matter of 
turning literature into philosophy 
or politics, but simply of reading 
literature as deeply as possible. 

This kind of material and meth- 
od could be used in the sophomore 
year with simplified subject matter; 
but my own experience for several 
years with a course which I call 
Ideas and Attitudes suggests that 
better results will be got with stu- 
dents who have already done a fair 
amount of reading on an adult 
level. 

Strang Lawson, 


Colgate University. 


CEA Committees 


In an earlier issue the appoint- 
ment was announced of Irving L. 
Churchill, Coe College, Ia. as 
Chairman of the Program Commit- 
tee for the annual meeting in In- 
dianapolis next December. Presi- 
dent Foerster now announces ap- 
pointment of other members of that 
committee: J. Gordon Eaker, Kan- 
sas State Teachers College; Arthur 
P. Hudson, University of North 
Carolina; Edith C. Johnson, Welles- 
ley College; Henry C. F. Staunton, 
Notre Dame University. 


Following action of an earlier 
annual meeting, asking for a com- 
mittee to define the objectives of 
the College English Association, 
and to submit this definition to the 
membership for approval, President 
Foerster called the following com- 
mittee which met in New York 
City, April 17: Norman Foerster, 
Chairman; William C. DeVane, 
Yale University; Elizabeth Man- 
waring, Wellesley College; Howard 
Lowry, Princeton University; Bur- 
ges Johnson, Union College. After 
profitable discussion the Committee 
agreed to draw up during the sum- 
mer a statement of the purposes 
of CEA, and the arguments which 
justify its continued independent 
existence. These will be published 
in the October News Letter 


Membership in the College Eng- 
lish Association is open to anyone 
who conducts undergraduate Eng- 
lish courses in four-year colleges of 
recognized standing, and to anyone 
who has so taught; also to teachers 
of English in Junior Colleges (upon 
the understanding that such teach- 
ers may by action of the Associa- 
tion be placed in a special class). 
Anyone thus qualified becomes a 
member after sending the annual 
dues of $2.00 to the Treasurer, 
W. R. Richardson, College of Wil- 
liam and Mary, Williamsburg, Va. 


University of Pennsy'vania Library 


Seriais Division 


English at The 
Naval Academy 


The common cry in an English 
course, as in any other, is, “We 
need more time!” Yet I believe, 
given more time, the instructor 
would clamor for still more. The 
course in English at the United 
States Naval Academy offers no 
exception to this rule; but it must 
adapt itself to the time it has, and, 
in the common naval phrase, “ac- 
complish its mission.” 

The Naval Academy receives 
midshipman from all the states in 
the Union, and presumably from all 
schools of thought in the field of 
secondary education, as well as 
from all social, cultural, regional, 
and occupational surroundings and 
experiences. Upon so heterogene- 
ous, even motley, a preparation, we 
must base our program. Certain 
unpromising material is weeded out 
by entrance examinations designed 
to measure the power and equip- 
ment of the candidate to pursue 
and complete the Naval Academy 
course and to join the Fleet, equip- 
ped to start his career as a junior 
officer able to do his work and to 
advance in value to the Navy in 
learning both by experience and by 
constant study. Upon such’ varied 
material and with so advanced an 
aim, we must operate in the least 
possible time. The curriculum of 
the Naval Academy is steadily be- 
coming fuller in the professional 
subjects, for physics, chemistry, 
steam and electrical engineering 
are rapidly expanding fields of 
learning, and midshipmen must be 
well grounded in the fundamentals. 
The need for training in English is 
recognized; it does not diminish in 
importance; but the pressure 
brought upon the course by other 
departments whose work is neces- 
sarily expanding is so great as to 
call for repeated and reiterated 
preachments of our aim and func- 
tion. 

The English course at the Naval 
Academy has a single aim in com- 
mon with all the other depart- 
ments—the making ofan efficient 
officer. Such an officer must be able 
to communicate orders to his men 
briefly and clearly; he must be able 
to explain to them succinctly and 
exactly what his wishes are and 
how certain tasks are to be accom- 
plished. He must submit reports of 
occurrences or situations to his 
commanding officer or to the Navy 
Department. These reports must be 
“curt, clear, concise”; they must in 
the least possible space paint a full 
and exact picture of all essentials 
in the matter. It is obvious that 
sound organization and exact ex- 
pression are necessary if the cir- 
cumstances on a ship in Hawaii or 
in the Mediterranean are to be 
fully understood by an officer at a 
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Editorial 


In these days when buds burgeon 
to bursting, and robins laugh 
among the leaves, and brooks—full 
to overflowing —chatter over the 
stones, the publisher’s representa- 
tive knocks upon our door. He is 
not exactly the harbinger of 
spring; he comes a little late for 
that, but he suggests the fresh 
leaves of new and unsoiled text- 
books; he holds out hopes of a 
classroom in the fall which will al- 
most conduct itself, with young 
eyes scanning eagerly page after 
page of material that scarcely 
needs a teacher, and young thumbs 
impatiently wetted to stamp a 
brown imprint of approval upon 
each turning leaf. 

He brings us gossip, establishing 
personal contact with distant col- 
leagues who might otherwise be 
only names appended to dry re- 
views in learned journals. For here 
enters a young man who has come 
directly from those others, has 
shaken their hands and heard them 
tell a funny story. We ourself, in 
crowded moments when the mail is 
still unopened and students sit 
about in corners waiting to be ad- 
vised, have more than once—with 
shame we admit it—responded with 
a chilly “Come in!” to that knock 
upon the door; and have most in- 
hospitably remained standing while 
one of these bookmen has stated his 
business awkwardly and haltingly 
in so cold an atmosphere. But the 
truth is we have not resented him 
at such a moment so much as we 
have distrusted ourself; for we 
know that if we invited him to sit 
and then dismissed those weary 
students, the mail would not be 
opened; and we should find our- 
self eventually inviting him to 
lunch. 


-O 

The “News Letter”, which launch- 
ed itself most informally nearly 
three years ago as a_ periodical 
without periodicity, to appear 
whenever enough matter had ac- 
cumulated to fill its modest four 
pages, has now fallen into fixed 
habits and must conform to pattern 
whether it will or no. That, alas, 
is the way of most phenomena in 
the educational world. Eight issues 
are scheduled for the year, and 
there is a gap from this present 
May number to the one which ap- 
pears on or about October 1st. Dur- 
ing the summer your Secretary will 


function in so far as any function- 
ing is necessary. But there may be 
some delay in the answering of 
questions, since he embarks upon 
a lecture tour leading into the 
southwest. Letters will follow him, 
however, and replies will be made 
with the promptness which char- 
acterizes college professors in the 
weeks when they are presumably 
restoring their souls and refurbish- 
ing old notes to sound like new. 


0 


Our Treasurer reports CEA, now 
in its third year, to be a solvent 
concern. Any money advanced at 
its inception is more than balanced 
by the surplus now in its treasury. 
But this is due to the simplicity 
of orgaization, the modest propor- 
tions of its publication program, 
and the fact that it has no salaried 
officers. Even so, it operates closer 
to the margin of solvency than is 
wise, owing solely to the fact that 
too many members fail to pay their 
dues. In order to allow for this 
tendency among a certain percen- 
tare of college teachers, our mem- 
bership should be increased to one 
thousand. Stopping at that figure 
would insure a wieldy organization, 
small enough to become intimately 
acquainted with itself, and large 
enough to wield a real influence 
within its own special field. But to 
bring about such growth, each 
present member must recruit two- 
fifths of another. 


It is the wish of a majority of 
CEA members that regional groups 
shall be started in various parts 
of the country and the major activi- 
ties of the organization be conduct- 
ed in these smaller assemblages. 
Groups already set up are func- 
tioning to the great satisfaction 
of their members; but the following 
communication indicates a_ real 
danger, unless some scheme is de- 
vised for the collection of dues to 
cover membership in both the na- 
tional association and its subsid- 
iary. 

“To the Treasurer of CEA. My 
dear Sir: Since I am a member of 
the regional division of the CEA 
and have paid my dues there, I do 
not think it necessary to pay the 
national dues, or rather be a mem- 
ber of the national association. I 
am trying to work with the region- 
al division I appreciate the 
good I am deriving from the CEA.” 

What’s the answer? 


oO 


When the organization of CEA was 
first discussed, Mr. John Erskine 
contributed a bit of advice which 
has not been forgotten. “Do not 
start another magazine” he said in 
effect; “there are more than enough 
learned journals now, only partial- 
ly read by their subscribers. But 
why not bring out now and then in 
pamphlet form a single article of 
magazine length? A series of a 
few such monographs throughout 
the year might be of real service 
to your members.” 

Whether or not we wish to un- 
dertake, experimentally, such an 
extension of the News Letter is a 
matter for our directors or the 
membership as a whole to decide. 
But so that it may be possible to 
form a more intelligent judgment, 
your Editor-Secretary-pro-tem will 


send out to members with the Octo- 
ber issue a monograph by I. A. 
Richards, discussing his own special 
field of semantics. Other mono- 
graphs are offered us by distin- 
guished contributors to such a po- 
tential series; if its continuance is 
desired, there should be an editorial 
committee appointed to represent 
fairly the interests of our widely 
scattered membership. 


————-0 


«“Boners” 


Dear Editor: 


Since you are running some 
boners, you may be interested in 
this small enclosure written by a 
prospective freshman during a 
placement examination. The only 
difficulty with it is that it seems 
incredible; it reads as if some in- 
structor had made it up for amuse- 
ment. It is, however, a_ literal 
transcript. R. M.S. 


A Dickens Character Who Has 
Impressed Me 


“Charles Dickens has _ written 
many outstanding novels dealing 
with the simple, common every day 
person. 

In “The Rime of the Ancient 
Mariner,” I believe, the most ele- 
mentary topic was acted by a old 
man, Salis Mariner. Salis was a 
man of some selfrespect in the 
town of Raveloe, until a misfortune 
was placed upon him, causing him 
to flee. 

As the story progressed Salis be- 
comes a man of great wealth, 
which he doesn’t care for in the 
value of money, but for comfort. 
Each day his wealth increased, un- 


til one of the town’s younger 
gentlemen found it necessary to 
rob him. 


This happening made the Marin- 
er feel as if the world had ended, 
and his existence was meanless. 
Suddenly, the greatest joy of all 
was bestowed upon him, a orphan. 
This orphan puts new faith, feel- 
ing, love and devotation upon the 
old Mariner’s shoulders, which 
changes his whole viewpoint of life. 

Having given my conseption of 
the story of “The Rime of the 
Ancient Mariner,” I believe, it is 
easy seen my reason for choosing 
Salis Mariner as Dickens most im- 
pressive character.” 


Hot-Gospeling For 
Democracy 


May I reply in a few lines to 
Professor Warfel’s animadversions 
which seem to advocate, if one can 
gauge his tastes and borrow his 
figure, the setting up of an educa- 
tional ‘laundry’ for cleansing the 
soiled linen of the proletariat? 

Obviously we clash in our con- 
ceptions of a teacher’s obligations; 
and I wrote my communication to 
protest against the kind of teaching 
Professor Warfel considers his cal- 
ling. What he really wishes to do 
is to be a hot-gospeler for democ- 
racy, or more specifically, to indoc- 
trinate his students with his con- 
ception of democracy. Apparently, 
this conception is some kind of 
sociology a little left of center. 

From my point of view the teach- 
er who indulges in authoritarian- 
ism of this sort, whether of the left 
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or of the right, is the ren H 
he belongs on the soap box op ; 
the pulpit, and not in the ela! N 
room. He has abandoned his or 
ling of teacher, which should be thm The 
elucidation as called for, and sp he | 
as he is capable, of varying poiny North 
of view, and the advocacy in ty 7 ( 
classroom of none—as 
Dorian, in amplifying my origiy was | 
remarks, has 60 admirably stay pt Dul 
Education is properly educo~jmevice 
leading out of the mind, not 
ing of doctrines upon it. ral § 
If Professor Warfel were divigh™ 
ly gifted with the whole 
about democracy, he might w Pro’ 
claim the right to be authoritaright"® U 
I feel sure that he is not 60 fayggp?oK 
ed, and that few of us would yupmP & 
happy educationally to dwell 
in a democracy set up by Profesygmes!o” 
Warfel with (what is more seriqgqyealth 
than any differences of opinion eta" 
tween him and me) 
turned into a mere handmaid qe"2"V 
history and sociology and, ther tant]; 
fore, ‘headed for oblivion,’ 
arts 


Robert M. Snit 

Lehigh 

of its 
Contributors to these colum#i‘huma 
are reminded that they are welcondipf the 
to as many extra copies of thiied of 
News Letter containing their cnfippirit 
tributions as they may desire, wikfmong 
out charge, so long as the sup} The 
lasts. Since we do not pay our cm juring 
tributors in coin of the realm, Wih.latio 
can at least pay in fame and bine. 
extra copies. Profes: 
Jniver 

rs of 
sense 
ask is 
ortify’ 
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Contributors to the April New 
Letter were Pearl S. Buck; Wil 
O. Clough, Univ. of Wyong 
Donald C. Dorian, N. J. Colleges 
Women; Paul A. Harwood, Uniiattemp 
of Nevada; Henry L. Menckaiifions, v 
H. O. Werner, Washington 
Harry R. Warfel, Univ. of Mangfhe ne 
land; J. K. Durick, St. Miche@icture. 
College, Vt.; Atwood H. TownseiBalanc: 
N. Y. University. oseph 
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Virginia, West Virginia, 
or in 
as {North Carolina CEA 
* The annual Spring Meeting of 
he Virginia, West Virginia and 
North Carolina Regional Group of 
the College English Association 
vas held on Saturday, 19th April 

t Duke University. Fifty members, 
wice the number that met at the 
rst meeting last autumn, and sev- 
eral guests were present. In_ all, 
colleges and universities 
represented. 
WB Professor George R. Coffman of 

he University of North Carolina 
Moke informally on our relation- 
hip to other regional and national 
ocieties. He stressed the value of 
regional groups and noted as a 
“Brealthy sign the flourishing South 

Atlantic branch of the MLA. The 

eaching of English is a house of 
Bmany mansions, and we have con- 
tantly with us the problem of 
eeping the essence of the liberal 
rts while adapting ourselves to 
hanging conditions. The word 
‘humanities’ may have lost much 
of its meaning, but an interest in 
‘humane letters,” in the full sense 
of the term, should still be demand- 
tied of the teacher. To this end a 
ommpirit of friendly cooperation 
Hmong societies is essential. 
The three talks which followed 
luring the morning bore on the 
Welation in teaching of literary 
alues and emergency measures. 
Professor J. L. Baughan of the 
Iniversity of Virginia urged teach- 
rs of English not to give way to 
sense of uselessness. Their unique 
igmmask is to discuss great books, thus 
mortifying minds. They should not 
tiattempt to cope with complex ques- 
ions, with Spengler or Pareto, nor 
hould they compete with the presse, 
he news broadcast or the motion 
icture. He concluded his “Plea for 
Balance” by mentioning a copy of 
oseph Andrews, inscribed ‘“Ar- 
onne Forest, 1918,” and given him 
y an English officer who had read 

“after contemplating his firing 
rders and the next days’ murders, 
order to get away from the cus- 
edness of it all.” 


Speaking on “Education for De- 
nse,” Professor J. H. Jackson of 
illiam and Mary sounded a warn- 
g against materialism in this 
ur, against the bullying horde, 
da chamber-of-commerce type of 
ompetition. We must reaffirm the 
beralizing influence of education 
We repudiate culture itself. What 
ay English teachers do to further 
eiense? “Nothing they have not 
fen doing unless they have not 
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doing their job well.” Pro- 
mor Jackson made four recom- 
d. @mendations as a frame for discus- 
progesqmmON: (1) to return to fundamentals 
corte md; especially, to teach students 
ww (eA speak the vernacular with reas- 

mable force and accuracy (2) to 
-o other activities from interfer- 


ig With essential work (3) to train 
ne mind, and (4) to advocate, as 
eminently practical expedient, 


¢ teaching of German and Italian 
Dall students, 


Newman Ivey White 
Duke University talked on “Fac- 
vol Efforts Toward National Un- 
WEE, He clearly explained the work | 
Duke Defense Council and | 


its several committees. The Coun- 
cil is committed to serving purely 
American ends regardless of wheth- 
er or not war is involved. And the 
purpoée of its published articles is 
to give definite and needed informa- 
tion. Professor White observed that 
democracy was not a state of unity 
but a welter of opinions, and that 
the struggle for unity on a given 
issue always arose from the need 
to meet some greater crises. The 
teacher is also a citizen and may 
determine what emphases are prop- 
er in the classroom. The tendency 
today to stress certain aspects of 
literature more than normally is 
natural, and, in this exercise, true 
purposes need not be sacrificed 
or subverted. For, in spite of Haz- 
litt’s dictum, literature is not all 
on the side of the tyrants. 

Presiding at the luncheon, Pro- 
fessor Frank C. Brown, Chairman 
of the Duke English Department, 
welcomed the members and their 
guests. Afterwards, ballads, accom- 
panied by scholarly annotations and 
a guitar, were sung in delightful 
and informal fashion by Professor 
Fletcher Collins and Mrs. Collins 
of Elon College. These were Eng- 
lish ballads, “Edward,” “Cockle 
Shells” ete., in their Piedmont ver- 
sions as discovered by Professor 
Collins. 


In the afternoon Professor Ken- 
neth Kurtz gave a most interesting 
and considered account of Black 
Mountain College as an experiment 
in cooperative education. This col- 
lege, which is literally building it- 
self and is free from the control of 
either precident or trustee, is own- 
ed by its faculty of twenty who 
share their daily living with some 
eighty students. A board of fellows 
elected from the faculty with a 
third of its members retired each 
year acts in an advisory capacity. 
The fine arte, practical labor and 
good writing are matters of empha- 
sis throughout; and academic 
achievement is measured wholly 
by visiting examiners. 

At the morning session Professor 
Nathan Starr of Chapel Hill intro- 
duced the speakers and led the dis- 
cussion. The meeting concluded 
with a brief business session with 
President J. I. Bennett of Sweet 
Briar College in the chair. He 
raised a question of policy with re- 
gard to regional dues. It was voted 
to assess each member one dollar 
for the fiscal year of January thru 
December. The following new offi- 
cers were chosen: 

President, Professor William M. 
Blackburn, Duke University; Vice 
President, Professor Fraser Nei- 
man, College of William and Mary; 
Secretary and Treasurer, Professor 
Mary Parmenter, Hollins College. 

Two observations, by way of 
summarizing the speeches, the dis- 
cussion and the converéation, may 
be set down without gloss. One is 
the satisfaction, generally expres- 
sed, with the regional meeting, fill- 
ing as it does, a great want simply 
by providing a means of getting to- 
gether. The other is the high value 
of the meeting in bringing to the 
surface the common awareness of 
our present responsibility. 

J. D. Bennett, Pres. 
Caroline S. Lutz, See’y. 


New England Section 


The Spring Meeting of the New 
England Section of the CEA was 
held on Friday and Saturday, April 
18 and 19 at the University of New 
Hampshire. The following officers 
were elected for the coming year. 
President, Ralph P. Boas, Wheaton 
College; Vice President, Katherine 
C. Balderston, Wellesley College; 
Secretary - Treasurer, Donald C. 
Brodine, Tufts College. 

Advisory Board: 3-year term, F. 
Cudworth Flint, Dartmouth; Kath- 
erine Hornbeck, Smith College; 
George Sherborn, Harvard. 2-year 
term :Milton Ellis, University of 
Maine; Robert M. Gay, Simmons 
College; Randall Stewart, Brown 
University. l-year term: James L. 
Brennan, Holy Cross; Evelyn Boyn- 
ton, Colby Jr. College; Frederick 
L. Pottle, Yale University. 

constitution was adopted, 
which is reprinted in full, follow- 
ing this report. 

Seventy-five members were in at- 
tendance, and lively discussion fol- 
lowed each of the papers, present- 
ed according to the following pro- 
gram: 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON AND 
EVENING, APRIL 18 


Registration: Lobby, Murkland 
Hall. 

4:45 Preliminary Announcements, 
Chairman Scudedr. 

5:00 “Freshman English at Yale,” 
R. W. Short, Yale University. Dis- 
cussion led by Sharon Brown, 
Brown University. 

7:00 Informal Dinner: Cafeteria 
Room, University Commons (Tick- 
ets 75c at the registration table). 

8:00 “Archbishop Wulfstan as 
Prime Minister in Eleventh Century 
England,” Dorothy Bethurun, Con- 
necticut College. 

8:30 “The Structure of Whit- 
man’s Poetry,” F. O. Mathiessen, 
Harvard University. 


SATURDAY MORNING, 


APRIL 19 
Breakfast, Cafeteria service: 
University Commons, open 7:00- 


8:45 a.m. 

8:45 Business Meeting. Election 
of officers and adoption of consti- 
tution. 

9:30 Round Table. “The Course 
in Creative Writing.” Discussion 
led by L. J. Kapstein, Brown Uni- 
versity, and Carroll S. Towle, Uni- 
versity of New Hampshire. 

10:30 Round Table. The members 
of the group will discuss informally 
the following question: “What are 
the best means for arousing in our 
students a sense of and respect for 
the past?” Robert M. Gay, Sim- 
mons College, will act as modera- 
tor. 

1:30 “Why Teach Contemporary 
Literature?” Fred B. Millett, Wes- 
leyan University. 

12:30 Luncheon: Cafeteria Room, 
University Commons. 


Constitution of the New 
England Section of CEA 


Sec. 1 The name of this associa- 
tion shall be the New England Sec- 
tion of the College English Asso- 
ciation. 

ARTICLE II: Object 

See.l The object of this group 
shall be in general to further the 
aims of the national body of the 
College English Association by 
sponsoring semi-annual conferences 
for the discussion of problems and 
topics relating to the teaching of 
English to college undergraduates. 

ARTICLE III: Membership 

Sec. 1 Membership shall be of 
two kinds: active and associate. 
Both active and associate members 
shall be entitled to vote and hold 
office. 

Sec. 2 Active members are 
those who are members of the na- 
tional body of the College English 
Association. 

Sec. 3 Associate members are 
those English teachers, active or 
retired, in New England universi- 
ties, colleges, and junior colleges 
who register at the conferences of 
the New England Section but are 
not members of the national body. 

ARTICLE IV: Officers 

See. 1 The officers of the New 
England Section shall be a presi- 
dent, a vice-president, and a secre- 
tary-treasurer . 

Sec. 2 The duties of the officers 
shall be such as are implied by 
their respective titles. 

Sec. 3 All officers shall be elect- 
ed by ballot at the annual Spring 
meeting and continue in office one 
year, or until their successors are 
elected. 

See. 4 The regular term of of- 
fice of all officers shall commence 
at the adjournment of the annual 
meeting at which they are elected. 

ARTICLE V: Avisory Board 

Sec. 1 The advisory board shall 
consist of nine members, elected 
for three-year terms expiring in 
rotation so that three places on the 
board are vacated each year. 

Sec. 2 The duty of the advisory 
board shall be to advise the presi- 
dent and other officers in matters 
of policy and program. 

ARTICLE VI: Meetings 

Sec. 1 Meetings shall be held 
twice annually, in the Spring and in 
the Fall, at such places and dates 
as shall be determined by the 
officers. 

ARTICLE VII: Dues 

See. 1 No annual dues other 
than those assessed by the national 
association shall be charged for 
active membership in the New Eng- 
land Section. 

See. 2 A fee of fifty cents shall 
be collected by the treasurer from 
members, both active and associate, 
attending each conference of the 
New England Section. 

ARTICLE VIII: Amendments 

Sec. 1 This constitution may be 
amended at any business meeting 
by a majority vote of the members 
present. 

Committee on Constitution: Don- 
ald T. Brodine, Tufts College, 
Chairman; Robert M. Gay, Sim- 
mons College; Harold W. Melvin, 
Northeastern University; F. Wylie 
Sypher, Simmons College. 
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THE NEWS LETTER 


May, 194) 


Dear Editor, 

You ask my judgment upon a 
problem which is being discussed 
among your members, as well as 
others: ‘How best can the college 
English classroom contribute to- 
ward a ‘training for democracy’?” 
‘Any anewer that I attempted would 
be a_ repetition of paragraphs 
which have already appeared in 
an article in the New York Herald 
Tribune. You are at liberty to 
reprint them as my response to 
your request. 

Sincerely, 
Walter Lippman 


On Being Too Current 
By Walter Lippman 


From Dr. Robey’s remarks on 
his inquiry for the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers, it ap- 
pears that all would be well with 
the study of the social sciences in 


high schools if only the textbooks 
were written in a spirit which he 
approved, expressed opinions which 
he thought were sound, and were 
done in what he would regard as a 
scholarly and competent manner. 


Thus Dr. Robey has precipitated a 


quarrel which is insoluble by ra- 
tional discussion. For who is to 
decide whether Dr. Robey, on the 
one hand, or Dr. Rugg and the au- 
thors of some six hundred books, 
are the better judges of what is 
sound, proper, scholarly and com- 
petent? 

But, worse than that ,Dr. Robey’s 
red herring throws us off the scent 
in seeking the solution to the real 
and difficult problem of how to 
prepare young people for judging 
the debatable issues of the world in 
which they are going to live . It is 
no solution of this educational 
problem to say that they should be 
taught Dr. Robey’s hotly debated 
opinions about the world we now 
live in rather than, for example, 
Dr. Rugg’s hotly debated opinions. 

There are reasons for thinking, 
so at least it seems to me, that Dr. 
Robey and Dr. Rugg are the vic- 
tims of the same educational fal- 
lacy, that, in Mr. Dooley’s words, 
they are as far apart as the two 
poles and as much alike. For they 
assume that the way to prepare the 
young for the future is, as soon as 
they have just about learned to 
read and write, to furnish them 
views about the present. Is this 
assumption correct? If it is, we had 
better resign ourselves to an inter- 
minable struggle among parties, 
pressure groups and _ ideological 
sects for the control of the school 
curriculum. Instead of an education 
which transmits and perfects the 
culture of Western men, we shall 
have a new education every time 
there is a shift in the winds of po- 


litical opinion. And we shall make 
the schools an arena in which the 
question to be decided is whether 
Dr. Robey’s current doxy or Dr. 
Ruge’s current doxy is to be the 
currently official orthodoxy. A 
Yet neither logic or experience 
justifies the assumption that a high 
school student will be prepared for 
his adult world by offering him the 
debatable opinions of the world in 
which we are adults. No one begins 
to study medicine by attempting to 


form an opinion on the curative 


properties of insulin and sulfapyri- 
din. There are too many other 
things in physiology and chemistry 
to be learned before the medical 
student can even begin to appre- 
ciate the problem, much less to 
reach a conclusion about it. 

But somehow when it comes to 
educating the citizen, we of this 
generation have been persuaded to 
think we can run before we learn 
to walk, that we can begin our 
education at what is really the end 
of an education, that is to say, with 
views about the latest and obscur- 
est issues of the contemporary 
world. 

* 


Thus we have departed from the 
educational practice of 2,000 years 
and have fallen into the fallacy of 
supposing that the study of con- 
tempcerary issues is the best educa- 
tion. Surely this is a fallacy. For 


nothing is so quickly out of date as 


a contemporary issue, and there is 
no ground for thinking that Dr. 
Robey’s “sound views” or Dr. Rugg’s 
“enlightened views” about the cur- 
rent controversies will be any more 


significant or pertinent twenty 
years hence than they were twenty 


years ago. This effort to be so con- 
temporary, so current, so much up 
to the minute, so close to headlines, 
is dubious enough among journal- 
istic commentators. Among educa- 
tors it is a disease. It is a way of 


confusing the judgment of the 
young by inviting them to believe 
they can make judgments before 
they have learned the art of mak- 
ing judgments. 

Only very recently has it come to 
be supposed that the way to pre- 
pare a student for the issues of 
his life is to begin by studying the 
issues that preoccupy his parents. 
The founders of the American Re- 
public were extraordinarily well 
educated men: to compare their 
discussion of public questions with 
ours is not flattering to ourselves. 
In what textbooks did they study 
political science? Did the men who 
drafted the Constitution in Phila- 
delphia in 1787 study textbooks 
dealing with the controversies of, 
say, 1760? Not at all. No such 
textbooks existed. Their political 
judgment was formed by the study 
of the classics of the ancient 
world and of the scholastic philo- 
sophy and of the history of the 
struggle for law by their ancestors 
in England during the seventeenth 
century. And so, though as children 
they probably did not hear in their 
school the latest views on the latest 
news, when they grew up to be re- 
sponsible men their minds had been 
stocked with the experience and 
wisdom which remained after the 
smoke and dust of ancient contro- 


versies had been cleared away. 
Thus they could see through the 


smoke and dust of the contempor- 
ary controversies and could judge 
them in perspective. 


English 


No reader of The News Letter, 
of College English, or of the mere 
list of textbooks pouring out from 
the publishing houses needs to be 
told of the confusion of objectives 
in freshman English. The April 


News Letter editorially distin- 


guishes five fields in the study of 
English. Apparently many fresh- 
man courses plunge into them all. 
A healthy sign is the increasing 
tendency to get at the roote of the 
problem in composition and read- 
ing by attention to thinking. To 
mention but a little evidence: texts 
by Tenney, Euwema, Salisbury, 
Boatright: courses such as the 
freshman “Communications” at 
Stephens College; the urgings of 
I. A. Richards, Hutchins, Adler. 

What are or should be the aims 
of freshman English? At Saint 
Mary’s College, Notre Dame, Indi- 
ana, the aim is to increase the stu- 
dent’s skill in reading, writing, and 
thinking. Content is subordinated 
to developing three essential skills: 
correct thinking, intelligent read- 
ing, effective writing. This clarifies 
objectives. 


Should students who take a pre- 


liminary examination be excused 
from the course in Freshman Eng- 
lish? Yes, if it is primarily devoted 
to grammar, punctuation, mechan- 
ics, of which the student may have 
a fair mastery. No, if it does not 


involve such repetition. Should 
those college students who have 
done well in football in high school 
be excused from football in col- 
lege? Should those who have abil- 
ity to write eschew writing cours- 


es? Not if the writing courses pro- 


vide opportunity for that exercise 
of ability at one’s highest level, 
without which any skill atrophies. 
Nor should the student who lacks 
even facility in expression be ex- 
cused from a course in composition, 
for the gaining of mere facility by 
those who lack it is a justification 
of even objectively banal themes. 
Provided that the student is in- 
creasing in skill to the measure of 
his ability, it matters not that the 
teacher be diverted or entertained. 
To overlook this is to confuse the 
objectives in teaching composition. 
However, I agree with Mr. August 
H. Mason, writing in the February 
News Letter, thst students, both 
good and poor, can be stimulated 
to better writing by such methods 
as derive from the explication de 
texte. We use Tenney’s Intelligent 
Reading, which he commends, and 
Adler’s How to Read a Book, for 
more often than it is frequently 
supposed, the means that help the 
good students also help the poor 
ones. This brings us back to the 
tri-unity of reading, writing, and 
thinking. It is reasonable, there- 
fore, to combine a thorough course 
in logic with training in intelligent 
reading and effective writing. 
Catholic colleges, at least, retain 
logic as a required subject. But 
taught apart from its integral re- 
lation to grammar and rhetoric, 
logic too frequently is as sterile as 
Milton alleged. It “comes alive” 
happily when re-vitalized by that 
intrinsic relation. Since I found no 


textbook emphasizing the relation 


of logic, grammar, and rhetoric, I 
wrote one: The Trivium Integrat- 
ed with College Comvosition (Bur- 
gess, Minneapolis. Everyday Logic 
is an abridgment of this for logic 
classes.) This ties in nicely with 


Tenney and Adler. 


Our students represent a y 

great range of ability and p 
tion, yet all follow the same ¢ 
which because of its flexibility iy, 
isters to the needs of each. Ba 
in the measure of his skill, is 
to have something to say in aut), 
biography. Some autobi j 
are banal, some delightful, 
same is true of short stories, Br 
these and verse writing, (whieh j 
optional, but almost invariably chy. 
en) increase appreciation in reg. 
ing good stories and verse even j 
those who write poorly. The » 
search paper represents a valuabk 
technique in writing, the evideny 
of a more valuable experience 
reading between one and two thm. 
sand pages on the subject chose, 
Here in particular is there flex. 
bility: one student finds Louisa Aj. 
cott a challenge, while another dog 
commendably with Arnold, Ney. 
man, Milton, or John Donne, They 
is individual guidance and dire. 
tion for each. The greater part of 
the second semester is devoted tp 
the reading on the research subject, 
Again, the freshman research p- 
per does not enlighten the world 


the teacher. It may be trite in th 


sense of nothing new to the read 
er, but so long ae it represents m 
the part of the student a valid e- 
perience in reading, thinking, o- 
ganizing, and writing, discovering 
and illustrating relationships ne 
to him, however old they may k 


to his elders, it accomplishes it 
purpose. And some are really 0 
jectively excellent, as well. 


Sister Miriam Joseph, 
St. Mary’s College, Notre Dam 


Members of CEA who happa 
to receive an extra copy of this 
issue of the News Letter ar 
urged to pass it along to som 
colleague who is not a member 
and invite him to join th 
Association. 


— 


In planning your fall courses 
don’t forget the new text thit 
provides ail the necessary 
terial for just $2.60. 


A 
COMPLETE 
COURSE 
IN 
FRESHMAN 


ENGLISH 


By Harry SHAW 


The new Workbook to accom 
pany the text, just published 
adds greatly to the teachabilit 
of the volume. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
49 East 33d St., New York | 
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fwho and What Is The | student the power to syn-|teacher of writing learn to write 

me ‘tion Teacher? thesize, whether they will give him|and continue to do some writing P 

nip. omposi breadth and depth sufficient to de-| after he becomes a teacher. I The AMERICAN 


[am concerned about two articles 
Bn the training of the composition 
eacher that have already appeared 
n the News Letter : one in the 
sue dated May, 1940, by Professor 
wy L, Warner, the other in the 
gue for February, 1941, by Pro- 
essor George Baldwin Schick. The 
rst is five short paragraphs en- 
itled “What the Young Composi- 
ion Teacher Should Know,” and 


he second is written in response to 
he first. 


Professor Werner declares that 
he Ph.D. degree is a disadvantage 
9 the composition teacher, that 
nstead of acquiring this degree, 
he young man who wishes to teach 
nglish writing in college would 
‘Mio better to read as much of the 
sevorld’s good literature as he can, 
ake college courses in logic, philo- 
-Meophy, pedagogy, and language his- 
ty and finally get some experi- 
nce in writing by doing news- 
‘Maper work and by writing for 
agazine publication. To _ these 
eommendations Professor Schick 
“Beives brief general assent and then 
ontends rather lengthily that they 
are neither good nor practicable. 
He grants that graduate study in 
nglish is not designed primarily 
0 train teachers of English com- 
position, but he doubts that the 
ollege courses recommended by 
Professor Werner to take the place 
{the work usually prescribed for 


candidates would be ade- 
this Beate preparation for the teaching 
ME! college composition. At least I 
a Am willing to conjecture that this 
the |e’ approximately what he means 


then he writes: “The fundamental 
juestion here is whether these few 


“ Readings of the most vital 
import for tomorrow's 
freshmen 
UCCE G. 


Liberty 


These readings, edited by Professors 


Finley Foster and Homer A. Wott, 


embody the democratic ideas upon 
which American 


society rests, as 
™ expressed in great English and 
“ American writings from the Magna 

“Orta to the present, 
ity 
615 pages. $1.50 

rk MACMILLAN NEW YORK 


velop for himself an intellectual 
outlook adequate to his needs and 
useful to him as human being and 
as teacher.”’ He continues by speak- 
ing pessimistically of the voluntary 
reading program recommended by 
Professor Werner, and then makes 
at least one-third of his article a 
deprecation of the notion that the 
composition teacher should learn to 
write by doing newspaper and mag- 
azine work before he goes into the 
classroom to teach English writing. 
There is really more than depreca- 
tion here, unless I fail to read 
aright the sentence about dust for 
the students’ eyes. 

I believe Professor Werner was 
merely saying that the teacher of 


English composition should be an 
educated person, and at the same 
time a writer, a genuine writing 
writer, not the commoner one who 
only talks about the writing he 


means to do. To this I should like | 
to add that he must also be al 


realize that the partisan of Pro- 
fessor Schick’s point of view may 
contend that his objection is merely 
to the impracticability of getting 
newspaper experience as a part of 
composition-teacher training. I do 
not believe, however, that this is 
the true nature of his objection, 
partly because I think he must 
have seen as I have that young 
men, and young women, can work 
honorably for newspapers while 


\they are in college, just after they 


leave college, and to some extent 
after they become teachers of col- 
lege composition. So I am bound 
to say in conclusion that I consider 
Professor Schick’s chief objection 
to Professor Werner’s chief propo- 
sal a quibbling kind of criticism 
wherewith to reject one of the most 
sensible things that could be said 


about the training of the composi- 
tion teacher. More than one piece 


|}of evidence might be brought for- 


ward to support the sensibleness 
of letting writers try to teach writ- 
ing: I shall offer only Professor 
Theodore Morrison’s article on this 


teacher. Education amounting to a| subject in the April, 1940 issue of 


certain degree of culture, writing! 
skill, and the power to teach: these | 
three are, I think, the abiding qual- 
ifications of the composition teach- 


er. With the Profeseor’s idea that 


Ph.D. degree unfits a person to be 
a teacher of composition, I do not 
agree; neither do I suppose that 
American doctors of philosophy are 
the only educated teachers in 
American colleges. I hardly 6ee 


how this degree, probably the best 
one procurable anywhere in the 
world, now, could be detrimental 
though to any holder of it who is 
in any wise engaged in working 
with the English language and its 
literature, I think I may say, too, 
that not all possessors of it are 
equally educated and that a good 
many of them are neither teachers 
nor writers; but of course these 
conditions are not primarily ex- 
plainable in terms of degrees pos- 
sessed or not possessed. 

It seems to me that Professor 
Werner has recommended one 
thing that is too obvious, and too 
good, and too true to be acceptable 
to a great many college teachers of 
composition, and that thing is: It 
takes a writer to do a good job 
of teaching writing just as it takes 
a painter to teach painting, just as 
it takes a musician to do a good 
job of teaching music. And I should 
like to say on this subject this one 
more thing: What the profession 


of composition teaching probably 
needs is something much more rare 


than another method, or a complete 


set of how-to-do-its: it needs per- 
sons who are both teachers and 
writers, and educated in the direc- 
tion of culture, of course: writers 
who have learned to teach happily 
and effectively, and teachers who 


are genuinely interested in writing 


and who have written enough to 
find out what the writer’s work is, 
and who thereafter continue to 
write as well as to teach because 
both these activities are proper and 
satisfying to them. 


It is plain, I think, that I wish 
to endorse Professor Werner’s 


this periodical. It is true, moreover, 
that many schools of good repute 
beside Harvard are beginning to 
call in, or have long since called 


in, writers to help do the work of 

teaching English composition. 
August H. Mason, 
University of Alabama. 


**Slanting”” English 

“All teaching is by necessity an 
authoritarian tutelage.” 

“It is time” to slant “our work 
in a useful direction.” 

According to these statements in 
the April News Letter Professor 
Warfel would fight the totalitar- 
ians by adopting their avowed 
theory and practice. May I sug- 
gest different principles worded as 
follows ?— 


The aim of teaching is to aid 
students in their search for truth. 

Truth should not be “slanted.” 
Facts as facts can be stated by au- 
thority, and opinions may be pre- 
sented as opinions. But our trust 
is in the pertinent facts fairly pre- 
sented, and in the good sense of 
the normal American student and 
citizen. 

If our nation, our cause, and our 
way of life cannot hold their own 
in comparison with others, let us 
unite in improving them while de- 
fending them. If on the whole they 
do command our confidence and 
loyalty, we need fear no totalitarian 
tutelage. 


Literature should be and can be 
one of our greatest national de- 
fenses. It throws light on injus- 
tices and weaknesses, thus hasten- 
ing their removal. But chiefly it 
opens our eyes to “the large un- 
conscious scenery” of our land, re- 


vives our memories of such men as 
“the sweetest, wisest soul” of all 
our days and lands, and projects 
our vision into the future of a just 
commonwealth in a tolerable world 


order. 
William S. Ament, 
Scripps College, California. 


READER 


With Foreword and Editorial Advice 
by HENRY SEIDEL CANBY 


The enduring values of Ameri- 
can civilization in a compre- 
hensive anthology for freshman 


Or introduction to _ literature 
courses, 


LL 


READY SOON 


“Reading “Poems 


An Introduction to Critical Study 
By 
Wright Thomas and 
Stuart Gerry Brown 


Ready in June 


D. C. Heath and Company —! 


Over 300 poems from English and 
American literature, plus interpre- 
tative essays and notes, to help the 
student develop the skills of under- 
standing poetry. Beginning with 
specific poems rather than with 


theories of the art of poetry, this 
2xperiment with the inductive meth- 
od allows the student to approach 
the poems without knowledge of 
authorship or historical reference. 
It is an outgrowth of a course 


given over a period of years at 


the University of Wisconsin. 


OXFORD UNIVERS:TY PRESS 
114 Fifth Avenue, New York 


THE 


AMERICAN 
TRADITION 


Edited by 
WRIGHT - SWEDENBERG 
This new book of readings for 


composition courses or for intro- 
duction to literature or type courses 
provides literary models for stu- 
dent writing and suggests some- 
thing of the qualities which have 
given to the United States strength 
and an element of greatness. The 
editors have drawn from the work 
of American essayists, biographers, 
statesmen, travelers, short story 
writers, and others a generous col- 
lection of writings which form a 
part of our literary heritage and 
which are expressive of our deeply 
rooted traditions and characteristics. 
They have attempted to provide 
materials sufficiently diversified to 
stimulate the student to further 
reading, writing, and thinking. 674 
pages, 8vo, $2.00. 


F. 8. CROFTS & CO., New York 
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An Important Revision 


MODERN 


COMPOSITION 
and RHETORIC 


: Thoma 


Schmitz 


* 


Jensen 


This widely used book, re- 
written and reset throughout, 
now stresses language as 
“communication.” 

The practical *’three level” 
organization is retained. The 
emphasis is upon the writing 
the student must do in col- 
lege. A new chapter on the 


technical report aids engi- 
neering and science students. 


Houghton Mifflin Company 


Benet and Pearson 
THE OXFORD ANTHOLOGY 
OF AMERICAN LITERATURE 


Now in use in hundreds ot colleges, 
this distinguished text is notable 
tor the fine balance ot breadth and 
discrimination in its representation 
ot American authors. Lhe editors 
attord a re-evaluation ot both Col- 
onial and modern literature, giving 
a more adequate representation ot 
all periods than is given in any 
comparable textbook, and present- 
ing tor the frst time a survey in 
the real sense ot the word. Com- 
plete in one volume, $4.50. Volume 
1 (to Walt Whitman), $2.50; Vol- 
ume II, $3.00. 


Hardy’s 
FAR FROM THE 
MADDING CROWD 
A popular edition, by Carl J. 
Weber, with every annotation to 


make the novel a delighttul and 
prohtable study, $1.00. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
114 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 


CURRENT 
EXPRESSIONS 


of Fact and Opinion 
PLATT - PERRIN 


A collection of modern exposi- 
tory writing in an arrangement 
of types that is new. Attractive 
Study Suggestions provided for 
each section. 


448 pages, $1.85 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND CO. 


English at the Naval Academy 


(Continued from Page 1) 

desk in the Navy Department in 
Washington. Moreover the officer 
must deal with men under him, and 
not merely as a source of orders— 
an impersonal or almost mechani- 
cal voice of authority—he must be 
a leader as well, with a trained and 
practical imagination that will give 
him a sympathetic understanding 
of the men under him and that en- 
ables him thereby to fire them with 
that indefinable willingness to face 
death, if need be, to follow him— 
a quality we call leadership for 
lack of a better term. 

It might therefore be said that 
our two-fold practical aim is the 
combination of exactness and 
leadership, 

The means we employ to secure 

these ends are in part prescribed 
by the circumstances under which 
we work, in part by the general 
pattern of instruction that prevails 
at the Naval Academy (to which 
uniform adherence is desirable in 
so carefully organized a body as 
the Regiment of Midshipmen) and 
in part our own selection. As a 
midshipman’s scholastic standing 
upon his graduation determines the 
order of his promotion for the rest 
of his career, grades mean much to 
every midshipman. He knows that 
he is going to receive a grade at 
practically every recitation and, 
conscious of the importance of his 
standing, he studies his lesson 
scrupulously every day. It is a rare 
experience indeed to find a midship- 
man who has not studied his as- 
signment. Clearly this earnestness 
is a great help to the instructor. 
_ The method of teaching is dis- 
tinctive in certain ways. At all 
times the midshipmen are required 
to make intelligent progress on 
their own responsibility. In no way 
are they “nose-led or spoon-fed”; 
the purpose is constantly stressed 
that midshipmen should acquire the 
power to do things for themselves, 
for aiter their graduation their 
continued progress will depend up- 
on their own initiative and ability. 
If we can develop their powers of 
independent accomplishment, we 
shall have given them the best pos- 
sible equipment for their profession 
—the best promise of a successful 
future career. The instructor there- 
fore endeavors to direct, to stim- 
ulate, to open up fields of thought, 
to suggest methods, to warn of 
errors or snares, to stimulate con- 
structive and original thought — 
but the responsibility for making 
the most of these stimuli rests di- 
rectly upon the midshipman. He 
knows this from the outset, and 
soon learns to progress in this way. 
At first he misses the worried anx- 
iety his instructors in secondary 
schools have shown when he has 
not done very well; but he finds 
60on that the mood of the Naval 
Academy requires that each man 
“stand upon his own feet.” Such a 
system matures midshipmen, it 
makes men ef them, quite in accord 
with the practice of the Academy 
to place responsibility upon mid- 
shipmen increasingly and to expect 
them to deal with it properly. 

The hours per week that mid- 
shipmen have in their study of 
English are relatively few. Other 


departments are requested to re- 
port to the English Department 
any midshipmen whose work is 
conspicuously weak in the expres- 
sion of their thought. In addition 
our department has charge also of 
courses in Naval History, Govern- 
ment, Foreign Policy, Modern Euro- 
pean History and Modern Thought. 
(The full title of the Department 
is therefore the Department of 
English, History, and Government.) 
In all these courses midshipmen are 
required to maintain a high stand- 
ard of excellence in English com- 
position, with special emphasis up- 
on the organization of the material 
upon which they recite, either oral- 
ly or in writing. In their last year 
they have work in after-dinner 
speaking—very practically devel- 
oped at real banquets, with guests 
attending from other departments 
or offices at the Naval Academy. 
Here they deliver speeches upon 
occasions as nearly actual as we 
can make them. 

In addition, midshipmen have a 
survey course in literature in their 
first year at the Naval Academy. 
Though this course necessarily 
duplicates some of the work many 
midshipmen have had before they 
entered the Naval Academy, we try 
to give the work a new value by an 
effort to make them analyze the 
ideas in proper perspective. A small 
number who are demonstrably 
superior to the rest are given 
special work in wholly fresh ma- 
terial and are stimulated to produce 
more original and creative work 
than is demanded of the rest, whose 
bent, inasmuch as this is a technical 
institution, is likely to be less in 
the direction of poetic or imagina- 
tive matters— such as the short- 
story, for example. The select mid- 
shipmen in this upper section, 
therefore, are given an outlet for 
their tastes—and those who have 
no such inclinations are spared a 
pressure which is counter to their 
tastes and aptitudes, and which, at 
best, would produce work with the 
virtue of industry only to commend 
it. 

Despite our desire, therefore, 
(shared with English instructors 
everywhere) to do more, we feel 
that within our limitations we have 
a practical and reasonable aim, and 
that we are making some progess 
in the direction of accomplishment. 

—Royal S. Pease, 
U. S. Naval Academy. 


Personal 


(1) Man, 36, married. Ph.D. Phi 
Beta Kappa. Vitally interested in 
both students and research. Publi- 
cations. Seven years of university 
teaching. Present salary $2150. Ex- 
cellent recommendations. Desires 
change. 

(2) American woman, wife of a 
British officer, in this country “for 
the duration” with her two small 
children, desires position as teach- 
er of English or as house mother or 
chaperone in a college. She grad- 
uated with honors from an eastern 
college where she was active in 
student affairs, taught English for 
two years in another college for 
women until she married. Can offer 
many letters of recommendation as 
to teaching ability or adaptability 
to a campus social task. 
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